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struck at any Royal Mint but the Tower.1 There
appears to have been no delay in coining money after
Edward's return, but fresh obverse dies must have been
made in all cases, as I have detected no instance of
an alteration of the king's name, but apart (in most
instances) from the mint-mark the same punches were
employed as had served for Henry VI. The annulet
mint-mark which I unhesitatingly associate with the
first coins struck after Edward's return has, I believe, a
special meaning which locates its position. The annulet
is the ring of St. Edward, which was the badge or
cognizance of Westminster Abbey, often used as an
addition to the regular shield of arms, or by itself alone.
Edward's gratitude and joy at the protection received
there by the queen during his absence, and the birth
of his son in the sanctuary would naturally have sug-
gested for the new coins such an emblem as this.2

A brief summary of the legend connected with St.
Edward's ring may here be of interest. King Edward
in his old age was present at the hallowing of a church,
at Havering in Essex to be dedicated to St. John the
Evangelist. During the procession an old man begged
an alms from him in honour of God and St* John. The
king having nothing ready to give took off the ring
from his finger and gave it to the poor man, who thanked
him and departed. Some time after two English

1                                  Exchequer Accounts K. R. Bundle 294, No. 28.

2                                  It is not necessary in this connexion to assume that the king
personally selected the mint-marks, but as some of them, at least, are
obviously chosen out of compliment to him with reference to personal
events or associations, such as the sun and the rose, and as the mint
was part of the Royal establishment in the Tower, it would appear not
to be improbable that the king's approval was given for those marks
which had reference to himself even if he may not have ordered them.